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THE   LAND   OF   THE   LAMAS

" From Lu-ting ch'iao we followed the left bank of the
river for about fifteen miles, the path running along the
mountain sides, several hundred feet above the stream,
till we reached Leng-ch'i, a lively and dirty market-town.
About a mile and a half beyond it
we left the valley of the T'ung, and
ascended another, leading east, as far
as the village of Hua-lm-p'ing. At
the mouth of this valley is a small
village called T'u-ssu; I suppose that
it is here the native chief (T'u-ssu) of
Leng-pien resides.1 Below Lu-ting,
mulberry-trees are numerous, and the
fields are planted with Indian corn
STRAW SANDALS. a;Q(j sorghum, and beans between the
rows; near Hua-lin-p'ing I noticed a good deal of hemp.
For the last three or four miles before reaching the latter
place, the road was very steep but fairly good, and tea-
houses were so numerous along it that one could rest
whenever the least tired. Excellent peaches and apri-
cots were for sale everywhere, and in the inns I got
capital vermicelli (kua mien), so I fared sumptuously.
The peaches from Lu-ting cMao were the finest I ate in
China, and compared favorably with our own.

A few miles above Hua-lin-p'mg we reached by an
extremely steep ascent, more properly by a long flight
of irregular steps, the top of 'the Fei-yueh ling,2 where
the road passes through double gateways, between which

never heard of lichees "being sold in
any locality in Ssti-eh'uan, but the
Bishop at Ch'ung-ch'ing vouched for
the imperial lichee-grove.

* The Leng-pi.en and Shen-pien
aborigines are now undistinguishable
from tbe Chinese. In the last cen-

tury their country formed a part of the
principality of Ming-cheng (or Chala).
The Shen-pien people may not be
of Tibetan stock, but Chinese writers
say that those of Leng-pien are.
2 Baber gives its altitude as 9410
feet; Gill7 9022 feet.